

RECENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 

By H. Langford Warren. 


M odern English domestic architecture in its best 
manifestations continues to follow the admirable 
traditions of house design inherited from past cen¬ 
turies of English life. 

It is not too much to say that no other nation has suc¬ 
ceeded in developing a domestic architecture having the subtle 
and intimate charm which in the English country house 
makes so strong an appeal 
to the love of home as well 
as to the love of beauty. 

Its serene dignity, its air 
of protecting seclusion, its 
cosy homelikeness, its quiet 
and restrained beauty, its 
close sympathy with the 
surrounding landscape, its 
simplicity, are the very ex¬ 
pression of all that is best in 
English domestic life. For 
it is especially in the country 
that English home life has 
developed most freely and 
most characteristically. 

The centuries of evolution 
which finally produced the 
perfected type of English 
house may be said perhaps 
to have culminated early in 
the sixteenth century, but 
the centuries before and the 
centuries which followed 
each developed variations of 
this type suited to the needs 
and manners of the time, 
and each having its own 
peculiar charm, and while 
the treatment has varied 
from century to century the 
tradition has been continu¬ 
ous and has never quite died 
out, although it has suf¬ 
fered partial eclipse. The 
classicism of the eighteenth 
century was unable alto¬ 
gether to quench it. Especially in out of the way country 
places it still had sufficient strength to defy the deadening 
formalism of the time, though the classicist movement gave 
it new direction. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century it seemed indeed to have died; but are we not justi¬ 
fied in saying that the old feeling was only dormant, for the 
last half century has seen a notable revivification of the old 
traditions and an application of the old forms to the needs 
of modern domestic life ‘ Indeed, recent English country 
houses so clearly continue former traditions that present-day 


designs can only be understood and justly estimated in the 
light of previous development. 

It is one of the essential characteristics of the English 
country house and one of its strong points that the house and 
its surroundings are considered together as parts of a single 
scheme. The fore-court, the service court, the terrace, the 
lawn, the flower garden, the shrubbery, the kitchen garden, the 

orchard, are as closely re¬ 
lated parts of the whole as 
the various rooms of the 
house itself. Some of these 
may be omitted, indeed, just 
as the house may have a 
larger or smaller number 
of rooms; but where they 
exist they all form parts of 
the design, and fore-court, 
kitchen court, lawn and gar¬ 
den are as essential as hall 
and parlor, dining-room 
and library. 

The English country 
house has been derived from 
two main types : the early 
manor house or hall, which 
is the parent of most of the 
larger houses, and the yeo¬ 
man’s cottage, from which 
the smaller houses are 
mainly descended. But 
these two types frequently 
coalesce, sometimes indis- 
tinguishably, and in their 
essential elements are not 
dissimilar. The type of the 
yeoman’s cottage still con¬ 
tinues in the simpler houses 
of colonial character, with 
small central hallway and 
a room on each side. The 
manor house might be re¬ 
garded as hardly more than 
an enlargement of this idea. 
It consists of the great cen¬ 
tral hall, which in the earlier manors was dining-hall and living- 
room for the whole household, with the family rooms in a 
wing on one side, and the kitchen and servants’ quarters in 
an opposite wing. As the family life developed, demanding 
more seclusion, as the standard of living improved and manners 
became more refined, a separate dining-room was demanded 
for the family, and the hall gradually became chiefly an entrance 
hall, continuing to be used to some extent as a living room. 

The principal entrance to the hall from outside was placed 
not in the centre, but near the end of one side. Opposite 



“SHIPLAKE COURT.” ERNEST GEORGE & PETO. 

The hall and main liviqg rooms open on a broad terrace which commands a splendid view 
across the broad lawns sloping towards the Thames. 



“SHIPLAKE COURT.” ERNEST GEORGE & PETO. 

The fore-court, dominated by a picturesque staircase tower. 
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SHIPLAKE COURT.” “POLES.” “MOTCOMB.” 

THREE TREATMENTS OF THE HALL. - A CHARACTERISTIC FEATURE OF THE GREAT ENGLISH HOUSE. ERNEST GEORGE & PETO, ARCHITECTS. 


this main entrance was the door to the garden. The space 
between the two doors was screened off from the main portion 
of the hall, both to give seclusion and to protect the hall from 
draughts. In later times this was frequently treated as a cor¬ 
ridor. Another type, undoubtedly developed from the castle 


houses, especially in Elizabeth’s reign. It is, however, the 
development of the smaller houses which chiefly concerns us. 
By the time of Elizabeth the main elements, of which a well- 
planned English house has since; consisted, were all present. 
Modern requirements have modified the arrangements, have 



plan, was that of the quadrangle, with surrounding buildings, 
but always with the same general disposition of rooms. As 
the necessity for defence grew less and less, this type of plan 
tended to disappear and for the purposes of this paper need 
hardly be considered. Before the time of Henry VIII the 
staircases were circular and 
confined to the narrow limits 
of a turret. During his reign 
and especially under Eliza¬ 
beth, the staircase became more 
important. It was generally 
placed on the side of the en¬ 
trance away from the great 
hall. The entrance now fre¬ 
quently projected, forming a 
porch, and the symmetrical 
E-shaped plan was developed. 

One thing that led to the im¬ 
portant development of the 
staircase was the introduction 
in the great houses of the long 
gallery or ball-room, which 
became a feature of the larger 



made the hall less important, have demanded more convenient 
access to chambers, but the essential elements of the plan have 
remained. These are the central hall, with the family wing on 
one side, the kitchen and servants’ wing on the other, enclos¬ 
ing partly or wholly between them the fore-court, which is, 

as it were, the open-air vesti¬ 
bule, the entrance to the whole 
establishment, giving an intro¬ 
duction to the house at the 
same time that its enclosing 
walls seclude the rest of the 
grounds immediately about 
the house. This arrangement 
exists whether the fore-court 
opens directly into the street 
or road, or is at the end of a 
long avenue approaching the 
house through a park. About 
the kitchen and its outbuild¬ 
ings is placed the kitchen 
court, and upon the other side 
about the family wing are 
arranged the lawns, the terrace 



HOLWELL.” ERNEST GEORGE & YEATES. 

Following the precedents of the period of Inigo Jones or Sir Christopher Wren. 
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“GUILDOWN GRANGE.” JOHN BELCHER. 

A successful use of the Georgian style in a house of moderate size. 


“TAPELEY PARK.” JOHN BELCHER. 

Formal rather than stately and with but little expression of the home. 


and the flower garden, the precise arrangement in each case 
depending of course upon the size of the house, the detailed 
arrangements of its plan and especially on the conformation 
of the site and the points of the compass. In smaller houses, 
in whose arrangement the yeoman’s cottage type predominates, 
there are no wings and the house forms but one side of the 
fore-cosrt, which is enclosed 
by walls, hedges or fences. 

Fore-court, lawns, garden, kit¬ 
chen court, are all treated as 
so many outdoor apartments, 
divided from each other and 
from the fields or road outside 
by walls or high hedges. Let 
us now consider for a moment 
the general character of the 
architectural expression in 
which these arrangements were 
bodied forth. 

In the larger Elizabethan 
houses we often find a pomp¬ 
ous straining after effect which 
is almost as distressing as the 
formal artificiality of the Pal- 
ladian style of a later period. 

It is in the manor houses of 
more moderate size that we 
find the most delightful and spontaneous expression of the 
English home. The architecture results naturally and simply 
from the practical requirements. There is no straining after 
effect; all is sober, restrained, dignified. Delicate or quaint 
ornamentation of porch, cornice or battlement seems but the 
natural expression of the builder’s delight in his work, of the 
owner’s love for his home. Nothing is forced, nothing out 
of place. It all has that look of being inevitable, which we 
find in the works of nature. 

An essential element in the expression of cosy home¬ 
likeness is undoubtedly the smallness of scale. The rooms 
are low, the windows often small, but in many cases high 
rooms and large windows still have the same cosy, homey 
look, because the unit is small. The large windows are 
divided by mullions, so that each light in itself is small, 
however large the window, and the general mass is long 
and low. The material of which the building is constructed 


is taken from the immediate neighborhood; local stone of 
whatever nature or brick in a clay country, or half-tim¬ 
ber in the regions which formerly were rich in forests. This 
not only helps to unite the building with its landscape, 
but harmonizes neighboring buildings with each other, so 
that a whole countryside becomes a unit, full of delicious 

variety, but always quietly 
harmonious. One of the in¬ 
teresting things in the study 
of English domestic architec¬ 
ture is to note the distinctive 
local character of the houses in 
different regions, due largely 
to materials, but also to local 
traditions of work. This in¬ 
terest of local material is found 
not only in the walls, but also 
in the roof covering, always 
an important element in the 
effect of a building, especially 
in its relation to the land¬ 
scape. Thus we find in olden 
times slate roofs in the slate 
regions; split stone, like the 
walls, in other counties, es¬ 
pecially in the midlands, and 
in the clayey counties, tile, 
particularly along the east coast and in the south. In the best 
modern English work this local character is being measurably 
retained, greatly to its advantage. 

We may now turn to consider to what extent these tradi¬ 
tions are being continued in recent English work, and to what 
extent new conditions are leading to any wholesome new 
developments. The reawakening of the old traditions of 
domestic work was the direct outcome of the Gothic revival. 
At first this was too archaeological to have any real vitality. 
The first successful employment of the old domestic forms in 
recent times, with something like a revivification of the old 
traditions (traditions not only of design, but of craft work, 
without which the forms must remain dead), was at the hands 
of Mr. Norman Shaw, who, following after the early revival¬ 
ists of forty to sixty years ago, was the first to show any real 
sympathy for the English domestic work of the great times. 
Not only the buildings which he has been executing for the 



HOUSE FOR G. WINCH, ESQ. JOHN BELCHER. 

An uncalled for use of two methods of construction — not altogether effective. 
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Entrance Front. “MINSTED,” MIDHURST, SUSSEX. MERVYN MACARTNEY. From the Garden. 

It is effective solely on account of its pleasant proportions and is without ornament. 


past thirty years have been influential, but many of the best 
domestic architects of to-day in England have been his pupils, 
or have come directly under his influence. Mr. Shaw’s earlier 
and more picturesque compositions have been the inspiration 
of other architects on both sides of the Atlantic. In these 
he followed somewhat closely the forms and traditions of the 
late medieval work of the time of Henry VIII, and of those 
manors of so-called Elizabethan style which in the more 
secluded country regions (though tinged with Renaissance 
detail) continued the use of essentially medieval forms until 
after the middle of the seventeenth century. Later his work 
imitated the brick architecture of the eighteenth century, and 
indeed Mr. Norman Shaw became one of the chief apostles 
of the so-called Queen Anne revival. 

Among younger architects no firm has been more 
influential or has carried out a larger amount of impor¬ 
tant domestic work than that of Ernest George and Peto 
(more recently Ernest George and Yeates). Their buildings 
are always picturesque and show that painstaking study of 
the details of craftsmanship, of texture in brickwork, in stone 
work or in roofing, which occasionally brings the best modern 
English work so close to the straightforward, simple and 
naive domestic architecture of the England of the middle 
ages, though too often machine-made brick and tile and 



“FRITHWOOD HOUSE,” NORTHWOOD. MERVYN MACARTNEY. 

A satisfactory use of the forms of Wren’s time. A solid, substantial looking house of 
good single mass, with a broad terrace in front. 


mechanical execution are allowed seriously to mar the effect 
of an otherwise pleasant design. 

We could have no better or more characteristic example 
of the work of Messrs. Ernest George and Peto than Ship- 
lake Court on the Thames. The house is approached 
through an enclosed fore-court, dominated by a picturesque 
staircase tower, and on this side are the kitchen and servants’ 
quarters and the offices. On the opposite side, away from the 
entrance, the hall and the main living-rooms of the house 
open on to a broad terrace which commands a splendid view 
across the broad lawns sloping toward the river. The 
gardens extend from one end of the house and are enclosed 
by walls which extend its lines and serve, as the terrace does, 
to tie the house to its site. The scheme of the house and 
grounds follows, in short, the traditional English arrangement 
and with admirable adaptation to the site. The house is a 
large one and has as its central feature a great hall whose 
tall mullioned windows and projecting central bay dominate 
the front toward the river. This hall runs through two 
stories and has a fine open timber roof. I'he drawing-rooms 
and dining-room are arranged in wings at each end of this 
central hall. A somewhat unusual feature for England are 
the two covered porches or loggie, which add to the pictur¬ 
esqueness of the river front. Like so many of the older 



“HILDON HOUSE,” HAMPSHIRE. ASTON WEBB. 

The elemenis of domestic work in the past are used with a freedom and knowledge which 
has produced an harmonious and thoroughly modern design. 
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houses on this part of the Thames, 
the house is of brick, with stone 
mullions and trimmings, tall brick 
chimneys and red tile roof, not of 
that aggressive and disagreeable red 
which is usually associated with the 
idea of red tiles in this country, but 
of those soft and varied brown-red 
tiles, handmade, which are still to 
some extent manufactured in Europe. 

The brickwork is ornamented by 
diaper patterns which are effective, 
but perhaps somewhat too regular and 
of too strong a contrast. In the old 
diaper work the contrast is much less 
pronounced, and the pattern as a rule 
intentionally broken to avoid too 
rigid and mechanical an effect. But 
in other respects the detail has been 
as carefully studied as the general 
composition. The house, rising from 
its long terrace walls and backed by 
trees, is very attractive as seen from 
the river. Stately it is ; it has also a 
homelike quality, which is the great 
charm of the best English work. 

There is no obvious straining after 
effect; the elements used are all sim¬ 
ple. Like the old work on which 
it is founded, but which it does not 
slavishly copy, it seems the sponta¬ 
neous outgrowth of its conditions. 

The fine open-timbered hall at 
Shiplake Court is only one of several 
such which have been carried out by 
Ernest George and Peto. Poles in 
Hertfordshire has one which similarly 
follows the precedents of this charac¬ 
teristic feature of the great English 
house. Poles itself is not unlike 
Shiplake Court in general character, 
but is hardly so picturesque or so well 
composed. A smaller and less im¬ 
posing hall by the same firm is that of 
Motcombe, in Dorset, which is char¬ 
acteristic of the interior treatment of 
these architects. The precedents here 
followed are those of the Elizabethan 
Renaissance, while Shiplake Court 
uses the forms which were in vogue in 
the time of Henry VIII, or earlier. 

A characteristic example of the use of Elizabethan forms 
is in the new wing of North Mymms, extremely picturesque 
with its brick gables and stone mullioned windows, but some¬ 
what more archaeological than Shiplake Court, which is 
perhaps the best example one could find of the recent 
English country house of the larger sort. 

As a characteristic house designed by Mr. Ernest George 
since his association with Mr. Yeates, Okewood in Sussex 
may be mentioned. It is simpler in its architectural elements 
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and less interesting in composition 
than Shiplake Court. It is of brick, 
with window-mullions and transoms 
of wood, and except for the treatment 
of the tall chimney-tops is almost 
without architectural detail, save for 
a very sparing use of moulded brick 
string courses and base course. The 
fore-court, entered by an archway 
through the servants* wing, is sep¬ 
arated from the garden and terrace by 
a hedge. The general character of 
the house is Elizabethan, but it is 
frank and straightforward in treat¬ 
ment, and is so far free from any ar¬ 
chaeological bias as to be distinctly a 
modern house. 

Hardly an architect can be named 
to-day who confines his mode of ex¬ 
pression to that of a single period. 
The most consistent of English archi¬ 
tects feels free to follow the precedents 
now of one period and now of an¬ 
other, in the history of English do¬ 
mestic architecture, or to adapt or 
combine the forms of two or more 
styles. And so we find Messrs. Ernest 
George and Yeates, in some of their 
recent work, following the precedents 
of the period of Inigo Jones or Sir 
Christopher Wren, as, for instance, 
with great success in Holwell in Hert¬ 
fordshire. Again, we have a building 
of brick, but here the comparatively 
large rectangular double-hung win¬ 
dows of the later style, with wooden 
muntins forming small panes, take the 
place of the mullioned and transomed 
windows with leaded lattices which are 
associated with the houses of Henry 
VIII and of Elizabeth. The angles 
of the house are emphasized by slight 
projections in the brickwork treated 
as Ionic pilasters carrying the modil- 
lioned main cornice. On the garden 
side between the projecting wings is 
a veranda with wooden doric columns, 
like an American “piazza.** The plan 
of the house is L-shaped, the fore¬ 
court enclosed between the main 
house and the kitchen wing, and on 
the other two sides by brick walls. For some years past even 
later precedents, those of the Georgian times, have been much 
in use by some architects, and though lacking the delicate charm 
of the earlier work, the simpler of these Georgian houses have 
much in their quaint dignity to justify the choice. Partly the 
outcome of this movement, and largely responsible for its 
increase, have been the books published on this style, espe¬ 
cially Mr. Reginald Blomfield*s “ History of Renaissance 
Architecture in England,** and the work on “ I'he Formal 
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“WOODGATE,” FOUR OAKS. W. H. BIDLAKE. 

Charming in its cosy and homelike simplicity and in the straightfor¬ 
ward expression of simple needs. 



LANGLEY,” PUTNEY HEATH. W. E. HEWITT. 
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“WEST GREEN,” WINCHFIELD. ERNEST NEWTON. 

A gabled house of brick, whose elements are of the simplest. 


HILL END,” WENDOVER. 


LEONARD STOKES. 


Thoroughly modern, yet making full use of the old traditions. 


Garden in England,” which has been so influential in the 
improvement of recent garden craft, which he wrote in con¬ 
junction with Mr. F. Inigo Thomas. Both of these gentlemen 
have carried out much excellent domestic work in which both 
Georgian and earlier precedents have been employed. 

Another influential book has been Belcher and Macartney’s 
‘‘Later Renaissance in England,” which is the best collection of 
material for the period covered. Both these authors also have 
been distinguished for the interest of their executed work. 

Mr. John Belcher is especially successful in his houses of 
more moderate size and in the use of the Georgian style. 

Guildown Grange, a simple 
and very attractive composi¬ 
tion in brick with white 
wooden cornices and window 

frames, is an example of this. f 

But it is a thoroughly modern 
house and is free from the 

affeceations which somerimca ^^868 lE||ai|iS||i| Ml 

mar Mr. Belcher s work. The - 

exterior is the natural result of (D 'Iflffl 

the plan, which could belong 
only to present-day England. 

Mr. Belcher’s larger houses 
are less attractive. Tapely 

n 1 XT • “STEEPHILL,” JERSEY. 

Park, North Devon, is a com- , ’ ^ . 

^ ^ It has a genuineness and simplicity 

position in Georgian classic, 

well composed, but formal rather than stately, and with but 
little expression of the home. Its well composed garden has 
the same character. The house of G. Winch, Esq., at Hol¬ 
combe, Chatham, uses Elizabethan forms, partly brick, with 
stone mullions, partly half-timber. The use of these two 
methods of construction seems uncalled for, and is not alto¬ 
gether happy in its effect. The house is pleasant, but distinctly 
lacks the charm of the best of the modern English houses. 

The designs of Mr. Mervyn Macartney, his associate in 
the publication above referred to, are much simpler and much 
more satisfying. Indeed, few among English architects con¬ 
trive to give such homelike charm to designs composed of very 
simple elements as does Mr. Macartney. Minsted at Midhurst, 
in Sussex, is a characteristic example of his work ; it is of ran¬ 
dom-coursed rock-face ashlar of small size with cut stone in 
mullions and transoms and in the delicately moulded doorways. 

It is effective solely on account of its pleasant proportions and 


is without ornament. Its elements are old English, but its 
plan and its whole character are thoroughly modern in the best 
sense. Equally satisfactory is his use of the forms of Wren’s 
time, in Frith wood House, Northwood, which is of brick, a 
solid, substantial looking house, of good simple mass with a 
broad terrace in front. Mr. Macartney’s houses are usually 
moderate in size. 

We must at least mention among those who have been 

conspicuously successful in dealing with larger houses, Mr. 

Aston Webb, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 

and Mr. W. D. Caroe. Mr. Webb’s work is always scholarly 

and has a quality of sturdy pic- 

- turesqueness which is attrac- 

y tive: witness Hildon House, 

. in Hampshire, in which the 

elements of the domestic work 

of the past are used with a free- 

~ dom and knowledge which has 

l»8l produced a harmonious and 

us| Ital f, j j • 

thoroughly modern design. 

That we cannot, especi- 
■ H| I ^ ally in describing most of the 

larger houses, avoid saying 
||ffi|||||H the style 

Henry VIII, and that of 
H r H K. F Elizabeth, this other of the 

time of Charles II and that of 
the Georges, points, ot course, to the reminiscent character 
which seems inseparable from nearly all modern work that 
is free from affectation. It points also to the fact that the 
conditions affecting the larger country houses have changed 
comparatively little in modern times. The conditions of 
modern Fmglish country life are fully met and expressed in 
the best of recent houses, and indeed the connection with the 
past is of the essence of much that is best in this life. The 
case is somewhat different with regard to the smaller, espe¬ 
cially the surburban, houses. In these buildings of more 
moderate size, the demands of modern life are able to find 
fewer direct precedents in the domestic work of the past, and 
it is in the development of these smaller dwellings that origi¬ 
nality has its legitimate scope. The traditional forms are 
still employed, but in somewhat new ways and to meet new 
conditions, often with a skill and freedom which shows a real 
vitality in the revived traditions. Most of Mr. Macartney’s 


STEEPHILL,” JERSEY. ERNEST NEWTON. 

It has a genuineness and simplicity worthy of the best English traditions. 
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houses are cases in point. 

As other examples of such 
buildings we may name 
Woodgate, at Four Oaks, 
near Birmingham, by Mr. 

W. H. Bidlake. It is 
charming in its cosy and 
home-like simplicity and in 
the straightforward expres¬ 
sion of simple needs. It is 
of brick with stone mullions 
and with the roof of hand¬ 
made tiles. Again, the low 
proportions and the small 
unit of the window open¬ 
ings are essential elements 
of the expression. Some¬ 
what similar in character is “cold ash,” near newbury. 

Mr. W. E. Hewitt’s Lang¬ 
ley at Putney Heath. These represent what is best in recent 
building of their class, and though the new suburbs of the 
better sort of such a city as Birmingham are not unpleasant in 
the picturesqueness of many of the houses, aided by a well or¬ 
dered development which has not been in advance of natural 
demands and by a certain consistency of local style, yet many 
of the houses are marred by a specious and theatrical pictur¬ 
esqueness, by too great variety of features, by a straining after 
a spurious originality, by a certain aggressiveness emphasized 
by sham half-timber and staring red 
roofs, as unlike as possible to the soft 
brown and purple reds of the old 
tiles. The stronger men, the archi¬ 
tects of the best training, dare to be 
simple, and succeed. The half-edu¬ 
cated practitioners, whose works are 
usually in the majority, seek effect by 
striking features, and fail. But even 
such houses as these are better than 
the rows upon rows of jerry-built 
brick boxes and the “genteel villas” 
which still spring up with mush- 
room-like rapidity on the outskirts of 
growing English towns and cities, 
buildings quite as ugly in their way 
as the more flimsy wooden structures 
which correspond to them in America. 

Among architects who have been 
especially successful in the treatment 
of the distinctively modern English 
suburban house in which old prece¬ 
dents have been made best use of to 
meet the new needs, Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Mr. Edward Mountford, 

Mr. E. J. May, Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 

Mr. Leonard Stokes and Mr. Howard 
Seth-Smith should be named. 

Mr. Ernest Newton sometimes 
follows Elizabethan models, and some¬ 
times uses with freedom and skill the 
forms of Georgian architecture, as in 


Steephill in Jersey, a very 
homelike and pleasant stuc¬ 
co-covered house of simple 
outline with hip roof, which 
recalls some of the best ex¬ 
amples of our own colonial 
architecture. It has a gen¬ 
uineness and simplicity 
which is worthy of the best 
English traditions. The 
same may be said of a house 
at West Green, Winchfield, 
a gabled house of brick 
whose elements again are 
of the simplest. Another 
house which is thoroughly 
modern, yet making full use 
of the old traditions, is Hill 
End, Wendover, by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes. It is covered with stucco and has mullioned 
and transomed windows. Interesting and very pleasant in 
general composition is Cold Ash, by the same artist. It is 
of brick, with stucco in panels, so that horizontal and vertical 
bands of brick are left on the surface. Among Mr. Collcutt’s 
houses we may mention The Croft, Hertfordshire, as charac¬ 
teristic of his best. It is typical of a number of recent country 
houses founded on the type of the old farm houses. Its plan 
is the traditional one of hall in the centre, two wings and fore¬ 
court between. Somewhat similar 
in sentiment is Mr. Howard Seth- 
Smith’s East-cote, at Pinner; very 
picturesque and homelike, but with 
too great a variety in material. In 
an old house, to find one portion of 
brick in the first story, with a second 
story all stucco-covered and another 
portion of half-timber, would indicate 
a building of two different periods. 
Its picturesque irregularity would 
interest us and the effect would be 
heightened by the knowledge of the 
historical significance of these differ¬ 
ences. In a new house the difference 
of structure in different portions of 
the building strikes us as affectation 
and our pleasure in the undeniable 
picturesqueness is marred by our 
knowledge that it is a theatrical 
masquerade. 

We have yet to mention another 
school of designers who have been 
deliberately and conscientiously seek¬ 
ing for novelty, for modernity of ex¬ 
pression, while endeavoring, to a 
certain extent, to hold on to the old 
traditions. We believe we are not 
mistaken in saying that the impulse 
of this school is largely due to the late 
J. D. Sadding. Mr. Sedding himself 
was more occupied with church work 




“ EAST COTE,” pinner. W. HOWARD SETH-SMITH. 

Very picturesque and homelike, but with too great a variety in 
materiai. 



“THE CROFT,” TOTTEREDGE. T. E. COLLCUTT. 

Typical of a number of recent country houses founded on the type 
of the old farm houses. 



LEONARD STOKES. 
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than with domestic work, but the same feeling shows itself in 
his houses as in his churches. A thorough artist, whose in¬ 
fluence has certainly been in many ways a fruitful one, there 
was yet in much of Mr. Sedding’s work a certain straining 
after eflFect, a theatrical quality, which shows itself more strongly 
in some of his weaker imitators, though his undoubted origin¬ 
ality has, on the other hand, stimulated others to do even 
better work than much which he accomplished himself. Mr. 
Sedding was a pupil of Mr. Street, and Mr. Street of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, so that we have here a very interesting succes¬ 
sion since the early days of 
the Gothic revival. Mr. Sed- 
ding’s work connected itself 
directly with the arts and 
crafts movement, of which he 
was a part. This movement, 
with all its affectations, with 
all its straining for novelty, 
with all its mistakes, has yet 
undoubtedly done much for 
the revivification of English 
handicraft and has produced 
much genuine and admirable 
work, especially in the smaller 
things, and it has reacted on 
the architecture, sometimes to 
its benefit and sometimes to its 
hurt. The delightful build¬ 
ings we have been considering 
undoubtedly owe much to this 
impulse. Among the abler 
men whom we cannot help 
thinking have been somewhat 
injured by this movement, is 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey. His 
work is well considered and 
is not without attractiveness, 
but the sloping buttress-like 
terminations to the gable ends 
of his stucco-covered houses, 
the exaggerated forms of over¬ 
hanging gables, are notes of 
affectation which mar other¬ 
wise pleasant compositions. 

Moore Crag, at Windermere, and New Place, at Haslemere, 
in Surrey, are characteristic examples. 

We have so far said but little with regard to the character¬ 
istics of the plan, especially of the suburban house. It differs 
radically in many cases from the traditional country-house plan 
in having the hall practically non-existent,— reduced to a mere 
entry with small stairCase-hall, about which the rooms are 
grouped, usually with little attempt at that balance of arrange¬ 
ment which, in America, we regard as essential to the good 
planning even of a small house. Each room is considered by 
itself and with little regard to unity of scheme in the whole 
interior. The arrangement, in short, has a haphazard character. 
This character, which shows itself also in the country houses, 
the rooms being placed just where they are wanted, with little 
thought of design in their placing, is in part undoubtedly pro¬ 
ductive of that picturesqueness which we admire. Of practical 


peculiarities in the English plan, which, from an American 
point of view, one cannot but regard as defects, the most 
striking are the inconvenient distance of the kitchen from the 
dining-room and the absence of closets. The dining-room is 
never, as invariably in this country, connected with the kitchen 
by means of the butler’s pantry. It is often so situated 
that the meals have to be carried down a long passage half 
across the house from the kitchen to the dining-room. The 
English housekeeper and her architect taboo closets (unless 
large, with windows in them, which are rare) as close and 

unwholesome, so they are re¬ 
placed by the equally stuffy, 
less roomy, and more cumber¬ 
some wardrobe. But for these 
peculiarities the English sub¬ 
urban house is similar to that 
of America, — indeed the 
domestic architecture of this 
country not only inherited 
English traditions, but has 
followed at some distance the 
changing phases of English 
work down to this time. We 
have improved, undoubtedly, 
upon the English type in its 
interior arrangement of plan 
in many respects, and have 
adapted it to our somewhat 
different needs; but what is 
best in our domestic architec¬ 
ture has been due, not only 
to our inheritance and our 
study of English traditions, 
but also to the example of 
those recent and present 
architects whose work we have 
been considering. These rep¬ 
resent the best of the English 
architecture of to-day. That 
there is much also that is meri- 
tricious, that, after all, much 
of the work and the major 
part of the small work is being 
done by inferior men, is true 
enough, as has already been indicated, but we shall gain nothing 
by considering this. The fact remains, that the best domestic 
work of England to-day (and there is much of it) is well wor¬ 
thy of careful study. Our own best work, like that of Emgland, 
will be done by founding it on the sound traditions of Eng¬ 
land’s past, which is our past also, modifying these traditions 
frankly and fearlessly in the spirit of the old work to meet our 
new wants and new conditions. This, be it said, is the method 
being pursued by the best American domestic architects to-day. 

Editor’s Note. —Notwithstanding the publication of at least six archi¬ 
tectural weeklies and one monthly in England, the best examples of English 
domestic work find only occasional illustration, and a mass of public, ecclesias¬ 
tical, and stupid domestic work must be gone over to find the few things worth 
study. The volumes of Academy Architecture contain as much good material 
in small compass as may be found anywhere, but the illustrations are mainly 
reproductions ot drawings. In The Architectural Review of London there 
are to be found a number of good houses illustrated by photographs. It is to 
these two publications we are indebted for most of the illustrations of this article. 



“NEW PLACE" HASLEMERE. C. F. A. VOYSEY. 

Not without attractiveness, but the slopins buttress-like terminations to the gable ends and 
the exaggerated forms of overhanging gables are notes of affectation which mar otherwise 
pleasant compositions. 
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